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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OXBERRY. 
— 


A person such as comedy would chuse, 
When she would shew an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies-—not with crimes. 


—— 


THERE is a feeling connected with death, that would fain 
treat this memoir with serious attention ; and yet, who 
shall detail any thing of such an actor, and remain serious ? 
Mr. WiLtiAM OxBERRY made his first appearance on the 
stage of existence, on the 18th of December, 1784, in 
Moorfields, exactly facing Bedlam. His father was an 
auctioneer, aud often knocked down our hero amongst 
his other lots ; he gave his son a good educution, and, at 
the age of 14, placed him under an artist of eminence ; 
but young OxBerRy’s mind was not bent on colours ; he 
had imbibed the theatric mania at school, and his notions 
of drawing were in a different capacity from that of his 
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master’s ; he was then transferred to a bookseller’s shop, Ha} 
but he declined becoming 4ound there, and he was ulti- Oly 
mately apprenticed to Mr. Seale, a printer, in Tottenham 
Court-road ; as Mathews says, ‘‘ he made but a sorry we 
apprentice ; indeed, he was very sorry that he was an ap- H 
prentice ;”—but, fortunately for our hero’s wishes, his 

master was as theatrical as himself. The shop became a ra 
theatre; in one corner sat Master OxBERrry, studying Une 
Douglas ; in another, his master rehearsing Glenalvon et 
they mutually neglected their’ proofs, until their printing O» 
became a proof of their neglect. Ata stable near Queen mi 
Ann’s-street, and next at Berwick-street, did young a 
OXBERRY enact divers characters, such as Hassan, iv ot 
The Castle Spectre, and Rosse, in Macbeth; whilst his as 
brother comedians, one and all, dissuaded him from at- m 
tempting David, in The Rivals. There is a point, we are tu 
informed, beyond which ‘‘ forbearance ceases to be a vir- ‘ 
tue ;’”’ so thought Mr. Oxpgerry in the year 1802. He had 

forborn following his favourite pursuit for three years, B 
and as his master had offered him his indentures, he fled = 


from his former shackles, on the wings of hope, to Wat- 
ford, where he obtained an engagement from Mr. Jerrold, 
the then manager, and opened in Anfonio, in the Dfer- 
chant of Venice, and subsequently sustained those parts 
designated by the name of ‘‘ the heavy line.” 

At the close of the season, an accident threw the part 
of Dan in his way, which he played with the greatest 
success ; but he woved Melpomene still, and made his first 
appearance in Godalming, as Richurd the Third. At that 
place he received an offer from Mr. Trotter, manager of 


the Worthing and Hythe theatres, and went to his circuit 


as a low comedian.—In the company, at this period, were, 
as well as Oxberry, Fitawilliam, and Vining, now of th. 
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Haymarket, and his brother, who is at present at the 
Olympic. 

In this company he occasionally played in tragedy, for 
we find him, in 1806, playing Shylock, Orozembo, and 
Hassan, at Southend. 

As he played al! the principal low comedy, some parts in 
tragedy, occasionally sang between the pieces, and printed 
the bills, our readers may imagine he had his hands full; 
yet the heart of an itinerant comedian is vulnerable, and 
OxBeErRY ‘‘snatched a moment” to gaze upon Miss Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth Hewitt, then little better than 16 years of age, 
a lady of most respectable connexions. Albeit the subject 
of this memoir had as little of the Romeo in his externals 
as a lady could wish for, he pleaded his cause in such a 
manner, as to render refusal impossible, and in this event- 
ful year (1806) he persuaded her 

“To resign the barren title of virgin, for that of wife.” 


By this lady he had three children, two of whom, a son 
and daughter, are now living. 

'lo give our readers some idea of the talent then engaged 
in Mr, ‘Trotter’s circuit, we subjoin a copy of a play-bill. 


By particular desire. 

For the Benefit of Mr. HARLEY.* 
THEATRE, SOUTHEND. 
*On Tuesday, September 23, 1806, 
Will be presented, the Play of 
‘THE MOUNTAINEERS. 
Octavian, Mr. Vining;t 





* Not Mr. Harley of Drury-lane theatre. 
+ At present stage-manager of the Olympic, and late a 
member of the Drury-lanc company. 
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Virolet, Mr. Jones ; Ganem, Mr. Fitzwilliam ;* 
Bulcazen Muley, Mr. King ; 

Sadi, Mr. F. Vining;t Roque, Mr. Brooke ;f 
Kilmallock, Mr. Harley; Lope Tocho, Mr. Oxberry; 
Zorayda, Mrs. King; Floranthe, Miss Benson ;§ 
Agnes, Mrs. Trotter. 





By desire, the comic Song of 

‘6 Pic-nickery,’’ by Mr. Harley. 
. After which, the comic Dance of The 
SHIPWRECKED SAILOR BOY; 

Or, ENGiisu HospitAaLity. 

Jack in Distress, Mr. Vining; Robin, Mr. Jones; 
Giles, Mr. Harley; Louisa, Miss Benson. 
To which will be added, the Farce of 
THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 

Old Frost, Mr. Oxberry ; 

Colloony, Mr. Jones; Edward, Mr. Vining ; 
Cymon, Mr. Brooke; Captain Seymour, Mr. F. Vining; 
Murtoch Delaney, Mr. Harley. 

Louisa, Mrs. King. ; 

Caroline, Miss Benson; Cubba, Miss Hewitt. 
Tickets to be had at the Hotel, the Inns, Library, and of 
Mr. Harley, Mr. Glass’s, Prospect Place, Southend 
On Wednesday, for the Benefit of Mr. Brooke, 
Douglas, aud Inkle and Yarico. 


Now at Drury-lane. + Now of the Haymarket. 
Manager of a company in the south of England. 
§ Afterwards married to Mr. Vinin 


* 
+ 
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Whilst at Worthing, in 1807, Mr. Oxprrry attracted 
the attention of Mr. Siddons, the husband of the celebra- 
ted tragic actress, through whose recommendatiou he ob- 
tained an engagement at Covent Garden theatre, at £5, 
£6. and £8. per week. 

To town our comedian came, and there became infected 
with a.disorder not peculiar to actors, namely, modesty. 
So little reliance did he place in his own powers, that he 
went a dozen times to the stage-door of the theatre, ere 
he once mustered resolution enough to cross the threshold. 
At last he passed the rubicon, had an interview with John 
Kemble, and fixed Robin Roughhead for his opening part. 
When the moment arrived for his appearance, he was ac- 
tnally forced from the wing, and he remained for some 
seconds before a metropolitan audience, in a state of com- 
plete stupefaction: his performance was cold, constrain- 
ed, and ineffective. The next morning (Nov. 8, 1807,) he 
was cast for Zekiel Homespun, but fearing to tread in the 
steps of Emery, he assumed Lord Duberly instead; and 
in this performance he had to contend against the recol- 
lection of Suett’s inimitable personation of the same cha- 
racter. The motive of the manager in engaging our co- 
median was to fill the place of Emery, who (in consequence 
of a quarrel) was about quitting the theatre; but the lat- 
ter gentleman prudently arranging his difference, OXBERRY 
was shelved, or played as Munden’s or Emery’s double, in 
case of the indisposition of either of those established fa- 
vorites. These sort of performances neither tended to 
increase his talent or his fame, and he became heartily 
tired of his engagement; and, at the end of the season, 
having received an offer of £5. per week from Mr. Beau- 
mont, for the Glasgow theatre, he applied to Mr. Harris to 
release him from his articles, to which he readily agreed. 
R3 
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At Glasgow, he appeared as Sir David Daw, in The 
Wheel of Fortune, with such effect, that he bore the ap- 
pellation of ** Sir David’’ from the “ gude folks,” ever af- 
terwards, and at his benefit he cleared £70, a substantial 
proof of the estimation he was held in, in ** the land o’ 
cakes,”” With the Glasgow company he went to Aber- 
deen, where it was found necessary, in getting up 4delyi- 
tha, to cast our hero Michael Ducas. At this period, Mr. 
OXBERRY was by no means tragedy-struck, and absolutely 
refused to play the part; but Mrs. Beaumont having ex- 
erted her influence, he reluctantly consented. Mr. H. 
Johnston was the Lothair, yet Mr. OxBeRRY made so 
great an impression in Ducas, that tragedy was considered 
his forte iu that town, and he played Macbeth, Shylock, 
Glenalvon, and Richard there, with great applause. The 
returning season brought him again to Glasgow, where he 
played all the low comedy, with, if possible, increased 
effect. 

At this time, Mr. Raymond, who was starring in the 
north, offered him terms for the Lyceum, but Mr. Ox- 
BERRY, “‘ having the fear of the metropolis’’ before his 
eyes, declined the offer. A larger salary was shortly after- 
wards proffered, and the invitation was too tempting for 
refusal. 

He made his appearance at the Lyceum in an opera by 
H. Siddons, called, The Russian Impostor; and in this 
piece fresh difficulties arose, for singing was not amougst 
Mr, OxBeRRY’s qualifications ; however, he was wound 
up to the attempt, and, with all his faults upon his head, 
made as palpable a hit as ever was made in the metropo- 
lis. Mr. Arnold saw his value, and, in the middle of the 
first season, re-engaged him for three years, at £7, £8, 
and £9, per week. The managers of Drury-lane Thea 
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tre also secured his services at the same salaries, and, at 
the expiration of that engagement, renewed fer four years, 
at £9, per week, for the first year ; £10, for the second ; 
and £12, for the two last. 

At the beginning of the season of 1820, Mr. Elliston re- 
duced the salaries, and offered OxBeErry £10, which, as 
well as a subsequent proffer of £12, was refused. Thus 
self-deprived of a regular engagement, he starred at the 
minor theatres; and, at Sadler’s Wells, the East Loxdon, 
and the Surrey, attracted full houses. He subsequently 
became stage-manager of the Olympic, where he shewed 
more good nature than good sense, and suffered the thea- 
tre to get considerably in his debt ; and as he pinned the 
trade of a printer to his professional duties, he furnished 
the bills of the house, for which he received certain bills 
in return, that were more troublesome than useful. 

In December, 1821, our hero determined to show the 
versatility of his pursuits, as well as of his genius, and 
took the Craven’s-head Chop-house, in Drury-lane, which 
instantly became the resort of a great deal of the drama- 
tic and literary talent of the town; as the good-humoured 
host used to tell his visitors—‘‘ We vocalize on a Friday, 
conversationize on a Sunday, and chopize every day.” 

Mr, OxBEeRRY was always a free liver, and the allure- 
ments of company led him into excesses, which, perhaps, 
shortened his existence. He expired in an apoplectic fit, 
on the 9th June, 1824. 

As an actor, he stood alone, in parts like Slender, Leo 
Luminati, and Abel Day, and was perhaps second only 
to Emery in Tyke, John Lump, Robin Roughhead, &c. but 
his dialect was not so rich as that of some of his contem- 
poraries. 

He bestowed too little study on his profession, or he 
R4 
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must have held a much higher place than Liston, who has 
acquired by conduct, what Oxperry lost by neglect. H¢ 
possessed powers of mimicry, which, though not sufficient 
to be very effective on the stage, were particularly enter 
taining in social intercourse; and his stories of Cooke, 
Incledon, and others, accompanied as they were by imi- 
tations of the parties, will long be remembered. He had 
**aturn’”’ for literature, and, at one period, edited 7'he 
Monthly Mirror, (afterwards called, The Theatrical In- 
quisitor.) He was the author of the petite piece called Zhe 
Actress of all Work; of a piece taken from the poem of 
Marmion, performed at the West London Theatre ; and 
altered He Would be a Soldier, into The High Road to 
Marriage, which was performed with great success at the 
Olympic Theatre ; and was engaged on an origiual dra- 
matic piece, when death put a period alike to his labours 
and his cares. Several of his fugitive pieces are scattered 
in The Monthly Mirror, The Cabinct, and other periodi- 
cals that existed from 1807 to 1811. His edition of plays 
is well known, and some of the remarks attached to them 
are from his pen. 

In person, he was five feet 9$ inches m height, and 
latterly very corpulent; of a dark complexion, with a 
small eye that was peculiarly expressive. He could not 
sing, and was as long acquiring one air, as he was in stu- 
dying acharacter. He was of a passionate temper, which 
created him many enemies, and conciliation was not 
amongst his habits ; but to the wants of maukind he had 
an open ear and a ready hand, He was particularly par- 
tial to clean linen, and used continually to give away his 
shirts, rather than see the objects of his bounty without 
sv necessary a comfort. 


As every circumstance connected with a man of genius 
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becomes interesting, we think it may not be intrusive to 
state his peculiarities of diet. He never took any break- 
fast ; his first draught on waking was a bottle of soda 
water; an hour afterwards, he drank a pint of cold milk ; 
his dinner was usually a chop, and then ale and brandy 
and water closed the day. He never drank tea as an 
evening beverage, but, during his performances, he took 
an amazing quantity of it. 

A short time before his death, he had concluded an en- 
gagement for three years, at Drury-lane, for #12, per 
week ; and, had he survived to fulfil it, he would have 
been pitted against Mr. Rayner, in all that gentleman’s 
characters. 

The engraving prefixed to this Number is from a paint- 
ing which was presented to Mr. Oxperry by that admi- 
rable artist, Drummond ; it is almost unequalled for fide- 
lity of likeness and beauty of execution. 

Mr. OxBerry’s remains lie in a vault in the church of 
St. Clement’s Danes, Strand. 



























HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 


To give varicty to this portion of our work, we have 
accepted of the kind offer of a correspondent, and print 
the following poem as the first of a series of 


POETICAL EXTRACTS 
FROM 
A Comedian’s Common-place Book. 
No. I. 
STANZAS. 


s¢ Je n’oublierai jamais.’’ 

1 met her first when but a boy, 

When fancy’s glowing visions bound me 3 
When all the world seem’d love and joy, 

And happy friends were smiling round me. 
We spoke, I sigh’d, and Anna smiled, 

Yet neither dreamt of love’s beguiling ? 
By nature I was passion’s child, 

And who could dream of ill, in smiling ; 
Oh! smiles, that misery, want, and pain, 
Have sought to banish, but in vain, 
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When I have sung to Anna’s ear 

My earliest lays, with care selected : 
Proud that my Anna deign’d to hear 

The verses that the press rejected. 
I thought of bliss ne’er meant to cloy, 

All wildly rapturous, and I never 
Restrain’d my dreams to wordly joy, 

But thought to revel thus for ever : 
With one wild word, my visions started, 
A parent’s fate cried ‘* Part !’’—we parted. 


I never dream’d till then I loved, 
I never felt till then emot. 
Then in the chilly night I rovea, 
And gazed upon the glassy ocean. 
And mourn’d that the Atlantic wave, 
Roll’d ’twixt the hearts that fate united ; 
Regretted that I did not crave 
One moment—that no vow we plighted, 
That we ne’er bade our tongues unfold 
The secret that our eyes had told. 


Years pass’d—and I had not forgot 

The giddy dream my childhood cherish’d ; 
It lived within me—as a spot, 

The lightning flash of fate had perish’d, 
When just as peace had bless’d my home, 

And sorrow given its victim quarter, 
I saw her—as when wishes roam, 

A lover’s fond remembrance brought her. 
With look, pure as the virgin mother’s,* 
Still dear, still lovely, but—another’s. 








* The rhyme obliges me to this—sometimes, 


Kings are not more imperative than rhymes. 
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* The rhyme obliges me to this—sometimes, 


Kings are not more imperative than rhymes. 
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I cannot chase the thought away, 
My silly heart so long was nurst in 
Say, Anna, is thy bosom gay, 


When my poor throbbing heart is bursting ? 





When thou art pillow’d on the breast aon 
Of him fate destined to possess thee, 
Has not thy secret soul confess’d aplen 
A thought for him who lives to bless thee ? om: 
Who bears about, to every part, = 
A heartless hope, or hopeless heart. _ 
yerhe 
thisin 
She hears me not, she must not hear, ion 
Nor could her fond embraces glad me, inulin 
I would not wake in her one tear, Neiie 
My single grief’s enough to mad me. more 
I could not bear to couple shame aie 
With aught so lovely, so entrancing, : la : 
I would not taint my Anna’s name, i aot 
Nor dim an eye so sweetly glancing, a 
For all the joy, the heavenly bliss, fe 
That centres in my Anna’s kiss. jn 
tised 
Farewell! the fatal love I bear, nee 
May gnaw my soul, but shall not wrong the 
Thy heart, nor dim an eye with care niet 
I’ve watch’d so oft, and loved so long, do 
This frail memorial—this page, a 
May stand the record of my flame, aps 
But ne’er again shall passion’s sigh, ate 
Wanton with lovely Anna’s name Bil 
I would not have her feel regret, ae 


Enough, J never can forget. 
Witiram Leman RepeE, 188 
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NEW READING, 


In a certain country theatre of some note, Julius 
Casar was “* gotten up”? with more preparation and 
splendour,—golden eagles and bawling plebeians,— 
than are customarily found beyond the smoke of the 
‘* metropolis.’”? Supernumeraries of course were neces- 
sary, and some score of ** Connaught Rangers,’ at that 
period stationed in the town, wore drilled into sympa- 
thising citizens, and nightly clamoured for the produc- 
tion of Cesar’s will. The tight Irish boys shouted, ** The 
testament! the testament!’’ ** with good emphasis and 
discretion,’”’ in the right place, and flourished their she- 
lalahs during three successive enactments; after which, 
Julius rested ‘‘ i? th’ capitol,’’ until ‘* bespoke” by a 
classical patron of the drama, for re-slaughter. So 
lately performed, it was not deemed necessary to re- 
hearse the tragedy, and its scenic illustration proceeded, 
with due solemnity, to the eventful moment of Antony’s 
Oration; at their well-remembered ‘* cue,’’ the prac- 
tised Hibernian citizens cried loudly for ‘ the testa- 
ment;’’ but superior duties having unfortunately claimed 
the attendance of divers members of the original mob, 
several of their uninitiated successors, (instructed only to 
do as their companions did, and make a “ row,’’) upon 
hearing their ** brother Romans,”’ shout for ‘* the testa- 
ment,’’* determined not to be outdone in zeal, and 
roared long and lustily for ‘* the Bible! the Bible! the 
Bible!’? These sons of the Shamrock were assuredly 
not ** United Irishmen.”’ 


BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT. 


Rolla, after arresting the flight of his cowardly coun- 
trymen, asks of Orano,—‘* Where is the king ?”?——Orano 
replies, on the information of a sightless veteran and his 
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246 HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 
attendant boy, —that the wounded Inca has been seized 
by a straggling Spanish party ; and concludes with the 
exclamation,—‘‘ They are yet in sight!’’ It is fact, 
that a provincial Tyro absolutely astonished his mimic 
chief, by answering the interrogative—‘* Where is the 
king?’ thus—‘* This old blind man says, that he is yet 
in sight !”’ ‘ 





QUIN. 


This gentleman had, on one occasion, performed the 
part of Falstaff, for the benefit of his friend Ryan. His 
success on that occasion induced the latter to solicit the 
same favour some time after: the application produced 
the following laconic answer from Quin: 

*¢ T would play for you if [ could, but will not whistle 
for you. I have will’d you a thousand pounds. If you 
Want money, you can have it, and save my executors 
trouble. , 

** Bath, March Ist. “ James Quin.”’ 





GARRICK. 


On the day of his departure from Dublin (where he 
had been on a visit to Mrs. Butler), he was presented 
with a small parcel, by that lady, with the following 
address :—** I here present you, Mr. Garrick, with 
something more valuable than life. In it you vill read 
my sentiments; but I strictly enjoin you not to open it 
till you have passed the Hill of Howth.’? What must 
have been the disappointment of the Roscius (who, no 
doubt, expected to find a handsome present, as the lady 
possessed both the means and the inclination to serve 
him), on opening it, to find it contained ‘* Wesley’s 
Hymns and Dean Suift’s Discourse on the Trinity.’’ He 
afterwards confessed, that on opening it, he was so 
chagrined, that he threw Dr. Wesley and the Dean, 
cheek by jowl, into the sea. 
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DRAMATIC WRITING. 


Those who doubt the present dearth of dramatic talent 
may turn to theatrical annals, and conviction will be 
found in every page. We have now scarcely a successful 
piece in a season, (we speak not of farces.) Me. Nally’s 
Robin Hood—Colman’s Two to One*— O' Keefe’s Fontaine 
bleau and Peeping Tom—Horace Rwobson’s Too Loving by 
Half, A Mogul Tale, The Noble Peasant—and Holcroft’s 
Follies of a Day, were all produced in one year (1784,) 
and were all eminently successful. In the same year, 
Reparation—the Double Disguise—the farce of Aérostation, 
and the tragedy of the Carmelite, were also brought out, 
and had each a tolerable run. Is the fault of the present 
day in the barrenness of invention in our authors, or in the 
shameful conduct of our theatric managers? We think 
it rests with the latter. 





KING LEAR. 


The representative of Gloster in this tragedy, at Read- 
ing, Was on one occasion taken ill at short notice, and an- 
other gentleman was found, who was *‘ rough studied” in 
the character. He got on famously, until the scene where 
he has his eyes put out, and then he was obliged to beg per- 
mission to read the rest of the part. 





* The present Licenser’s first dramatic attempt. Seeing 
that it is now 42 years since he wrote his first piece, wo 
are inclined to forgive his present imbecility 
















NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish to remind our Correspondents that any thing 
inserted in our work must bear a reference to theatricals: 
thus the communication of an Actor may be inserted, 
though not on a dramatic subject, because then the per- 
son, not the subject, forms the reference :—but other 
Correspondents must confine themselves to things con- 
nected with the Drama. Scriblerus will see that we can- 
not therefore insert his lines. The rhyme he alludes to, 
is allowable in Hudibrastic verse, and surely is, in fact, 
as good as move to love, and song to among, which are 
used by our best poets. In these cases, he must remem- 
ber the ancient axiom, Necessitas non habet legem. 


Triptolemus may be assured that we noticed the work 
that had appropriated ‘‘ two jokes, being his private pro- 
perty ;’’ but as the ‘*‘ dark chain of silence’’ has been 
thrown over that volume, it is scarcely worth while to 
mention the circumstance. 


Poetical Extracts from a Comedian’s Common-place 
Book.*—We fancy we have commenced with one of the 
worst productions in this little work; it will depend 
upon our readers whether we continue to extract or not. 
What say ye, gentle public ? 


The criticism on ‘‘ a late performance at a minor thea- 
tre, 


*? would come with an ill grace from us. Will our 


* See Histrionic Anecdotes, Remarks, &c 
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Correspondent favor us with one, not on the individual 
alluded to merely, but on the whole evening’s entertain- 
ment? We will then see what can be done. 





On the Cognomen of Manager Bunn. 
(A Birmingham Epigram.) 
Why Bunn was thus christen’d, I’ve found out, ** gad- 
zooks !|’’* 
He’s so hot in his temper, and cross in his looks, 
Good Friday, 1825. TRIPTOLEMUS. 





On Mrs. West, of Drury. 
How curious are Nature’s links, 
And how her paradox surprises ; 
Whilst in the West, the sun still sinks, 
In West, the daughter’s daily rising. 
So bright his orb, so fair her face, 
She shines on earth, and he in heaven; 
All day he glads the human race, 
And leaves her to delight at even. 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 


The lines commencing with— 
To make a man work, with his nose to the grin’stone, 
What a — of a fellow is Manager Winston,— 
we must decline; eccentric rhymes are not jokes, and 
poetry does not consist in measureless measure. 


The person who has borrowed the initials of L. E. L. 
is miserably deceived if he (or she) hopes to impose trash 
upon us as the production of Miss Landon. That lady’s 

* «© One great poet (quoth Lord Byron) quoting an- 
other, should be correct, &c.’’ Ihave taken this bril- 
liant expression from the poetical Butler, in Lover’s 
Vows. 























splendid talents are more profitably employed than in 
Writing eulogistic stanzas to such an actor as Young. 


Pun on Gattie, old; Lines from Frisk, are frisking in 
the kitchen grate. Peter's rhymes compel us to quot 
C. Dibdin, and say, 

‘* Peter, Peter, very bad boy.”’ 
We must remind this gentleman that obscenity is not wit, 
and we regret that he should misapply his talents. We 
should esteem an insertible article froin his pen, highly. 


In reply to Inquisitor, we positively state that Mr 
Sherwin is not the author of one line that has appeared 
in our work, nor has he any connexion, directly or indi- 
rectly, with it. 


Beta is as much out with regard to Mr. Soane, who, 
we hope, is more profitably employed. We must decline 
answering any further questions on this subject. If the pub- 
lic are satisfied with our work, by whom it is written is 
matter of no moment; and if any be dissatisfied with it, 
they need not trouble themselves about it, as by no law, 
human or divine, are they compelled to purchase, Idle 
curiosity is never worthy of reply, and we should not 
have answered thus far, but for the polite style in which 
the inquiries were couched. 





To Miss STEPHENS. 


Hail! child of song! thy tones inspire 

Such thrilling rapture through each heart, 
That all who hear thee must admire 

The maid who can such joys impart. 


Long may’st thou grace our British stage, 
Sole mistress of harmonic song ; 
Excelling still, through every age, 
In virtue, as thou dost in song, 
WILMoTT, 
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